ALEXANDRIAN   AND   ROMAN    MEDICINE
Public Hygiene in Rome
Before passing on from the Graeco-Roman epoch of medical
history let us turn back for a moment to consider what the Roman
Empire did for medicine. Measured in terms of the diagnosis
and treatment of disease the Roman contribution was negligible,
because, as we have noted, medical practice was in the hands of
Greeks, But if a wider survey be taken, so as to include measures
likely to benefit the public health, we must admit that Rome
gave to the world a great example. The Roman system of sanita-
tion and water supply is unequalled in history (Plate xiv). The
surrounding marshes were drained during Etruscan times. The
Cloaca Maxima, or main sewer, was constructed only a little
later in the age of the Tarquins (sixth century B.C.).1 Until the
third century the Tiber was the only source of water supply
for the city of Rome, but the construction of the famous aqueducts
was then commenced, conveying a liberal supply of pure water
from sources many miles distant.2 By the beginning of the
Christian era, when the empire was nearing its grandest phase,
no less than fourteen aqueducts had been built, and the water
supply of Rome amounted to more than 100 gallons per head,
an allowance which has never been approached to this day by
any other city. Roman houses were provided with plumbing
and sanitation. Magnificent public baths were available, with
dressings rooms, hot and cold baths, gymnasia, and swimming
pools. Many were built by various emperors and wealthy
citizens, the baths of Diocletian, of which a plan has survived,
and those of Caracalla, being especially imposing (Plate xiv).
Natural healing springs were patronised in later times (Plate xx).
The State Medical Service of Ancient Rome
Although the Romans were content to leave the practice of
medicine and surgery to the Greeks, they were not slow to realize
the value of organization of medical teaching and of medical
services for the poor and for the army and navy. Under the
Emperor Vespasian (AJD. 69-79), teachers of medicine were
provided at public expense, probably in order to ensure a supply
of doctors for the fighting services. In the army, medical men
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